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cannot be readily determined is toxicity, although the probability that
a chemical is or is not toxic can sometimes be inferred by analogy to
closely related chemical structures. In the absence of knowledge or a
basis for judgment a waste should be assumed to be toxic and labeled
accordingly.

A laboratory that does not qualify for the Small Quantity Generator
Exemption (see Appendix A, 40 CFR 261.5) and that disposes of EPA-
regulated hazardous waste on site must have a waste-analysis plan that
describes procedures used to obtain information required for safe han-
dling and disposal of wastes. Although the regulations do not require
an analysis of waste disposed of off site, the practical fact is that waste-
handling firms require some definitive information on the composition
or characteristics of wastes they handle. The type and amount of infor-
mation required depend on the mode of disposal; this information will
usually accompany the shipping manifest. Chemical analysis of a waste
is more practical and important for a large-volume industrial waste that
is being generated on a regular basis than it is for the small volumes of
the chemically diverse wastes generated in the laboratory. For the latter
it often suffices to characterize without an analysis but rather from
knowledge of what went into it, e.g., "hydrocarbon mixture," "flam-
mable laboratory solvents," "chlorobenzene still bottoms." The profes-
sional expertise, common sense, judgment, and safety awareness of
trained professionals performing chemical operations in the laboratory
most often put them in a position to judge the type and degree of hazard
of a chemical. A trained professional is an individual qualified by training
and experience to evaluate the hazard posed by a chemical and to direct
its disposal so as to protect (within the limits of scientific knowledge)
against such hazard.

B.    DISPOSAL OF WASTES IN SEWER SYSTEMS

Limited quantities of some wastes can be disposed of in sanitary sewer
systems, which will destroy the wastes, but never in storm sewer systems.
A sanitary sewer is one that is connected directly to a water-treatment
plant, whereas a storm sewer usually discharges eventually into a stream,
river, or lake. Guidelines for types and quantities of chemicals that can
be disposed of in a sanitary sewer are given in Chapter 5.

C.    ACCUMULATING WASTE FOR DISPOSAL

The first step in the disposal sequence usually involves accumulation or
temporary storage of waste in or near the laboratory. The requirements